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on it until the following spring, when choosing a pro- 
per time, he coats again with a similar quantity of plas- 
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As soon as our experimenter has collected his corn 
and potatoes in the fall, he cuts off carefully the stocks, 
which he removes to his yard as a future source of ma- 
nure. The following spring, after having put out all 
his winter manure, he sows oats two bushels to the acre ; 
and at harvest, has, say two hundred and thirty bushels. 
At the first of October, he having in August broke up 
his oats stubble, ploughs again his ground, after laying 
out his summer manure, and sows one and a half bush- 
els of wheat to each acre ; and the following March red 


clover and timothy seed, in the proportion of three of 


the former, to one of the latter. And at harvest, if the 
season would have allowed him by his former mode of 
farming, when wheat had been sown upon oats stubble, 
without lime, admitting the same quantity of manure, 
fifty bushels of wheat, he now has certainly one hun- 
dred and ten bushels. Immediately after harvest, he 
sows equally over his young grass ten bushels of ground 
gypsum* and keeps all stocks carefully from treading 





* There exists great diversity of opinion amongst 
farmers with respect to the modus operandi of the sub- 
stance. That, in some situations it powerfully promotes 
the growth of certain vegetables, especially red clover, 
is put beyond all dispute ; but whether this is effected 
by the gypsum being taken up as a fvod for plants; 
whether it acts as a mere attractor of atmospheric mois- 
ture ; or whether by its stimulating properties, is yet in- 
volved in much doubt, and uncertainty. 

The first opinion which gained pretty general credit 
on this subject, was, that the plaster of Paris acted only 
by attracting moisture from the surrounding air, and 
the practice of sprinkling the substance on the tops, or 
leaves of vegetables, seems to have been founded on this 
opinion. 

It has been said, however, by some late analysis of 
vegetables, which had been exposed previously to the 
action of this substance, that it was found within the 
plants. If so, it must produce its effects as a manure, 
and when thrown on the leaves in this case, it cannot 


act until it has fond its way to the surrounding earth,/dered a singular phenomena, its explanation however, 


and been taken up by the absorbents of the plants. 
By some recent experiments which I myself have 
made, and which are strongly corroborated by similar 


trials made by an honourable and ingenious member of|can produce any good effect upon plants, it must meet 


this society, Mr. Gray, and lately mentioned to me, it 


would appear that this is really the method by which|derompose, and -render it active. 


the gypsum ) ec its effects ; and that it is much bet- 
ter applied directly to the soil. 


ter of Paris, and in the course of this summer takes off 
ten tons of hay; and as he has but the one lot, and 
designs to progress with his course of improvements, 
without interruption, he pastures his ground until No, 
vember. 

The debt contracted for lime, is now however, due ; 
and after deducting his usual crops, we will examine 


Our experimenter A. having thus in his first at- 
tempt succeeded, even beyond his most sanguine 
hopes; becomes more bold in his efforts. He aban- 
dons at once, all his old prejudices, and reaches ea- 
«erly after the golden prize, which he now views as 
certainly within his grasp. He returns to his friend, 
and obtains a new loan of four hundred dollars, for the 
same period, and on the same terms as before. He 
purchases one thousand bushels of lime, lays it on his 


clover sod in the fall, and breaks the whole up eight 
inches deep; the following spring he flushes his 
at 75 $22 50\ground again the same depth, harrows flat, and crosses 


his ability to pay it, from his surplus. 


Clear gain on, Corn crop 30 b. 


Potatoes 500 - - 40 200 O00/out as formerly, with this difference only, that from 
Oats 80 - - 50 4000/a great increase of straw, stalks, and hay, he finds 
Wheat 60 - ~- 290 120 O0j/himself now in possession of manure sufficient to fill 
Hay 10 tons 2000 200 UOjhis corn, as well as his potato rows; this he does, and 


narrows the distance between his grains of corn to nine 
$582 5Ojinches. In other respects he tills his ground as_before, 
and in the fall receives corn two hundred and eighty, 








Contra. Principal due for lime $200 00 and potatoes seven hundred and fifty bushels 
Interest for four years 48 00 All potato stalks, corn stalks, &c. he carefully re- 
——— moves to his barn yard, which together with his usual 
248 00 manure, enables him the next season to cover his 





ground with this substance; he sows his oats at the 
rate of two and a half bushels to the acre; and at 
harvest pretty certainly cuts three hundred and fifty 
345 OO|bushels.* He sows his wheat two bushels of seed per 
acre, after having added all summer manure; and the 
$237 50jfollowing spring grass seed, as before; and is addi- 
———Itionally enabled to give the whole a good top dressing 
with his winter manure. His wheat crop this year 
It would be impossible, by any train of reasoning, tojcan hardly fall below nineteen bushels per acre, or 
prove that this additional quantity of produce can actu-lone hundred and ninety bushels from his whole 
ally be taken from a poor soil, by the simple mode ofjground; and the subsequent year after again top- 
cultivation here mentioned, aided by a single coat of fif-Icoating his ground with his winter manure he as cer- 
ty bushels of lime to each acre. It requires, either, thatltainly receives fifteen tons of hay. His account will 
the farmer shall try the experiment, or that he rely onjthen stand thus: 


Admit ee actin seed and labour 1-6; 
nett peer 7 © 





























the assurance of those who have done so.—Aware that/Clear proceeds from first experiments $237 50 
my single testimony to this point would be insufficient/Nett gain, on proceeds of last crops. 
for those who are eceptics upon this subject, I would Corn, 150 at 75 112 50 
refer such to others, who have fairly tried, and careful- Potatoes, 250 ” 40 100 00 © 
ly calculated the effects of lime: there are happily se- Oats, ise. 50 60 00 
veral of these in our own county; and on them I am Wheat, 86 ” 200 160 00 
willing to risque a corroberation of my statements. T Hay, 5 tons 20 G0 100 00 
resume, however, the subject. 

4|769 00 
quires, however, further time and more experiments to — 
settle completely this question. And that it should beiContra. Principal for lime - é 400 00 
fully understood, is of no little importance to agricultu-|[nterest 4 years, . ° ° - 96 00 


rists. 
That gypsum will not often act beneficially in the 


Admit for extra expenses and a 90 00 
neighbourhood of rivers or the ocean has been consi- 


one sixth nett gain, say 
—— 4/586 60 


41183 50 





does not appear difficult. Gypsum is a compound, and 
not a simple substance. It is a combination of sulphu- 
ric acid, and lime, or a sulphate of lime ; and before it}, _ 








» has now gotten his land equal to a second rate 
soil, and at the end of eight years, instead of his im- 
provements having cost him any thing, he finds him- 
self actually indebted to his land to the amount of 
$183 50: and from the immense increase of its pro- 


with some property in the soil to which it is applied to 
Many such proper- 
ties exist in soils. As, for instance, 1, nitrate of pot- 
ash; 2, nitrate of Soda; 3, muriate of Soda, or common 





A quantity of plaster, say two bushels to the acre wasjsalt; 4, carbonate of Soda, &c. -&e. 


thrown carefully over the land prepared for Indian corn. 


On this crop it showed little, or no influence, nor was}ged which promote the growth of vegetables. 


its effect seen upon the crop of oats and wheat which 


followed in succession ; but on the clover sown uponitact with common salt. 


the wheat, and which was the fourth crop from the re- 


ceeds he feels sure of arriving by the most rapid 






By a combination 
with many of these substances, properties.are disenga- 
This| * Throughout this Essay I have mentioned oats as 
will not happen, however, when gypsum comes in con-jone of the farmers’ crops. It may be well to suggest 
Here a double decomposition|that this has been done more to conform to the habits 
happens; the sulphuric acid of the gypsum forming|of farmers, and practice of the neighbourhood, than 





ception of gypsum, it produced its full power. (1) The|with the Soda of the salt, a Glauber salt—whilst the|from any belief that I have of oats being either a pro- 


growth of the grass in this instance was much more lux-jmuriatic acid, with the lime forms a muriate of lime, 


uriant than that on which the plaster was sown in the 


fitable crop, or but a slight exhauster of land. Barley 
would doubtless be better if substituted in the place 





And, as neither of these substances promotes the growth 


common way asa top dressing. Several experiments|of plants, it must be obvious, that the plaster of Parisjof vats. An acre of first or even second-rate soil wil! 


of a similar nature, were followed by like results. It re-applied to a soil impreghated with common salt will re |produce more barley than oats: and the Eo of the 


——ae 


main inactive.—And this is the case frequently with|former is generally double that of the latter. The 


’ (1) For a theory of gypsum, see the Farmer, Februa-llands in the neighbourhood of the ocean, or salt water|straw is moreover better as a food for cattle: and the 


rivers or lakes, 








ary 10th, 1820—and page 338. 





soil is as little injured by the one as the other. 
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gradations to the utmost pont of all his hopes. He 
rrows no more money—his land requires no more 


lime—the vegetation upon it is luxuriant: from his 
stalks, straw and hay he is enabled by judicious ma- 
nhagement to make large quantities of prime manure ; 
this he uses to the best advantage, He runs his plough 
during the four following years, at the breaking up. off 
his ground previous to the reception of each crop, 
twelve inches deep; the roots of lis grain and grass 
ate thereby enabled to extend themselves freely : too 
much, or too little rain does him no considerable injury. 
He flushes his ground in the fall, and the grub disap- 
ars, or if any remain, or chance to cut off a stalk of 
is young corn, the depth, and strength of his soil throws 
it up again immediately. Lf Hessian fly should cut part 
of his wheat, a new growth still produces an abundant 
crop. The insect producing stunt, has been destroyed 
in embryo, in his beds of compost, And at the expira- 
tion of his third course of crops, which cannot well be 
lees than a nett gain from his last course :-— 
From his last course, of 


220 b. at 00 75 $165 00 
250 - 00 40 100 OU 
250 - 00 50) 125 00 
160 - 2 00 

§tons 2000 100 00 


—_—_— 


3)$810 00 


Corn, 
Potatoes, 
Oats, 
Wheat, 
Hay, 


Contra. Admit for extra labour, &c. one 2 
third : ° e 


540 OU 
183 50) 


en 


Nett grain from former craps 


$723 50) 


-—- ———|} 


Our experimenter has then, in a period of twelve 
years, gained nearly one hundred dollars on each acre 
of his land; instead of having expended, as is the 


generally received opinion, double that sum by its im- 


rovement, And what is vastly more important, he 
vas gotten a first rate soil, which will snaually thence- 
forward, as long as he pleases, yield him clear of all 
cost, the nett interest of five hundred dollars per 
acre. 

1 know that public sentiment, or private opinion 
may, and ressoning «a priori, probably will condemn 
my whole system, and deny the correctness of my 
calculations, 1! fear only, the sweeping declaration, 


320 00) 


270 00) 


that Tr ie impossible T should be correct——descend only toflnere should not, however, be less than one sixth of 
particulars, and show me wherein lam wrong. ihe arable land constantly kept in grass for the scythe. 
If it be said, that I have rated our land, as it general-Grass is, in fact, one of the most essential, and inva- 
ly stands, too low, I have a cloud of witnesses ready tojluable articles, whether considered in relation to com- 
attest the contrary. If it be thought that land can-/fort or economy, with which the farmer has any con- 
not be made to yield what we have assumed as the/cern. And either in a system of improvement, or for 
maximum crops, proof positive, that much more may/the maintenance of the soil after it has been improved 
be obtained, can easily be bad. If the value of labourjto the utmost, it will be found absolutely indispensi- 
allowed, or the market price of produce mentioned,|ble. And it is equally certain that in order to derive 
be objected to, I allow each one to regulate these asthe greatest possible benefit from hay, it should be 
he pleases: if he be reasonable, we stall not ma-jfed in the farmer’s barn-yard, and returned again at 
terially differ in the result; and if he be unreasona-proper periods in the shape of compost, to the soil. 
ble, 1 do not wish his attention, I have betore deciar-/The grass of ten acres of first rate soil, will, £ ima- 
ed that actual experiments, information indubitably|gine, when properly fed to live stock, nett more on 
correct, and careful observation, confirmed me in the|the sale of that stock, than the hay would have done, 
opinion that poor land may, by the process and meansjif sold in the market at twenty dollars the ton. And 
before-mentioned in part, and partly yet to be detail-/the manure, an article, doubtless, of the first impor- 
ed, be raised to first rate in point of quality in the/tance to the furmer, will be retained upon his land. 
‘une, and on the terms assumed, Many other objec-/l'he quantity of live stock, should, however, at no 
tions to our system which may have arisen in theltime be greater than may be found barely suffi- 
minds of those not yet fully acquainted with it, willjcient, when kept on full allowance, to consume the 
be replied to, in what remains of this essay. One pro-|produce properly set apart for their use. ‘This re- 
minent difficulty will be here noticed, In the exam-|mark is equally warranted by economy, and by human. 
ple taken, we had but a single lot of land, and that ailjity, 
arable. When we come to apply our principles to a Although, perhaps, not strictly in its proper place, 1 
farm, in all its varieties, there wilt necessarily be some}wi}] yet here venture to observe, that whenever it is de- 
difference. Whereas, in the instance taken, we had alsigned by the farmer to cut grass from any of his fields 
regular routine of crops; one only in a year.—Therelthe succeeding year, such fields should be as carefully 
would, on a full farm, be the whole of this course in one|kept up from the range of cattle, as if they contained 
season, And the necessity in that case of having tWolwheat, corn, or any other species of grain, For, inde- 
sixths of the land for pasture annually, would make, (€X-/pendently of the injury sustained by the tender grass 
cept the worth of the pasture) a deduction of one thirdiwhen cropt close in the fall, and thus left exposed to 
‘he clear profits, The whole of the nett profits of the/the frosts of winter, the feet of beasts, which are known 
wee crops on the ten acres of land mentioned in ourlte be sharp, and their weight considerable, penetrate 
example given, added together, makes the*aggregate)the surface of the soil, more especially in moist wea- 
sum $2161 00. Uf from this we deduct a one third)ther, and reaching the tender roots of the grass, so in- 
part, and allow nothing for pasture grounds, the sum/jure them as to destroy, at least partially, the future 
will be $720 00; from our experiments we had the): op, 
sum of $723 50 remaining, which being made applicable} | pave heretofore said nothing in relation to the most 
to this allowance, leaves us still able to show that ®lproper soil for lime ; if it was possible, indeed it is to 
farm of six separate lots or fields may be improved witb-/he wished, that no one desirous of improving his land, 
out expense. p : hould ever think of this, I feel persuaded it makes but 
A farm best calculated for easy improvement, andjjittle difference. Any soil not actually covered or sub- 
when improved, offering the greatest profits in returniiect to be covered by water, may be made first rate, in 
for the least active labour, is one consisting of about/oint of quality, by a judicious use of lime. Few things 
sixty acres of arable land, laid off in six equal divi-lindeed have more deterred farmers from attempting to 
sions.§ ‘Thus arranged, there may at all times belimprove their soil than this ideal opinion that land where 
one field set «part for the culture of corn and potatoes,sand abounds, or stiff soil, where clay is the principal 
one for oats, one for wheat, one for grass, intende jcomponent part, cannot be improved, and cultivated to 
for the scythe, and two for pasture land. Therejadvantage. 
sould not, where the contrary can conveniently be) 4, opinion has, in some way or other, gained gene- 











avoided, be less than two fields appropriated to the 
range of stock, as by alternate changes of pasture, 
the herbage is not only found to be more abundant, 
and the vegetation to continue later in the fall, and 


+ I know a lot of 10 acres of land, (2) in Cecil County, 
Maryland, owned and tilled by Adam Whann, Esquire, 
which has been in wheat four successive years, and 
which it has been said by gentlemen of unquestiona- 
ble veracity, has, during that term, fully averaged 400; 
bushels yearly. Some seasons the product has been 
above, and some a little below that quantity. This 
lot is now (Ist of May 1819,) in wheat, I believe, for) 
the fifth year, without interruption, or change of crop, 
and it is asserted by those acquainted with the subject, 
looks better than it has ever Sons 

The wheat from this lot, has generally been above 
the standard weight, and has heretofore been taken 
off when that crain has sold in the market at from 2 to 
$3 dollars per bushel. Thus producing to the proprie- 
tor, in the space of four years, at least 4000 dollars, 
What may have been the expense of seed, and cultiva-ny agriculturists in the United States, who are in the 
tion in this case, and what the clear profit, I leave tohabit of cultivating from one to three hundred acres 
others to determine. “in indian corn, and as much in wheat yearly; but to 

I have also been assured, by Mr. Holtzbecker, re-jsuch farmers I have nothing to say; their habits, and 
siding on his farm, near Newark, in this County, ajperhaps I might add their prejudices on this subject, are 

ntleman, whose word will not be questioned by thosejmuch too firmly fixed, to be moved by reasoning powers 
who know him, and who has by the combined powerjfeeble as mine. Happily, however, for society, the great 
of industry, science, and the liberal use of wealth, just-/bulk of farmers have too little land to think of tilling it 
ly placed himself amongst the best farmers, and bene-jon so extensive ascale. The great object with these is to} 

ctors of mankind, that he has received at the rate ofjreceive the greatest possible quantity of produce from 
$3 bushels of wheat to the acre, from some of his land./the least given quantity of land, and with the smallest ia- 
This land too, it is well known, was but a few yearsibour and expense. To such men 500 bushels of wheat, 
when it came into the possession of Mr. Holtz/1000 of Indian corn, 800 or 1000 bushels of oats or bar- 
becker, extremely sterile. Ue has improved chieflyjley, with 20 or 30 tons of hay annually, would be consiud- 
with lime. red a very good business ; and this quantity of produce 
—— from a farm of six ten acre fields, I believe quite possi- 
(2) See note on page 10, No, 2. 


all sorts, are known to thrive much better by such 
changes, than when confined exclusively to one en- 
closure. A plan has been suggested, and in some in- 
stances adopted; of mowing the whole ground of a 
farm, not in grain, and freding live stock throughout 
the year in the barn yard. This scheme certainly 
possesses many and powerful advantages; yet I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with its disadvantages to de- 
termine upon the propriety of .adopting it generally. 





to commence earlier in the spring, but live stock of! 


§ Such a farm, I Know, would be laughed at by ma-jpended. 


ral credit, that manure of any kind, when applied to 
a light or sandy soil, filters through it as a seive, and 
is lost. It is most assuredly a mistaken idea, A 
mere bed of sand, if level, and not blown away by 
the wind, may be made a luxuriant soil. If of an 
unequal surface, being at first light, it may be more 
uncertain in its improvement, because the upper lay- 
er, or stratum, may be suddenly washed off by hea- 
vy rains. I am fully aware, indeed, that by the man- 
ner in which farmers of this county have generally 
applied their manure, upon this sort of soil, very lit- 
tle advantage has resulted from its use. One or two 
crops, perhaps, and it is no more seen: not, how- 
ever, because it has sunk too deep into the ground, 
but simply on account of its force having been ex- 
First, as the quantity given was by far too 
smali, and repeated at intervals too long ; and, second- 
ly, by a law of nature, which compels a sandy soil, 
from its inherent properties of lightness and heat, to 
give out more readily, and rapidly the substance of 
manure, to any vegetable which chance or design may 
throw upen it. Any partial and ill conducted attempts 
therefore, to improve such a soil, will be productive 
lof but transient effects: for the same reason that a 
cubic foot of earth thrown once in every hour intoa 
rapid current will be insufficient to arrest its course. 
A sandy soil may, however, be made and continued 
rich; it only requires to be choaked at once, and 
suddenly. Lime must be laid on as fast as the land 
will bear its effects, and manure must be added as 
fast as it can be obtained. And it must, moreover, be 
ploughed deep. This course will be found soon to 
change its nature and properties: and to render it as 
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a 
productive, and as durably so, as any other soil what- 
ever." 

A rich soil is every where the same. This point once 
fairly attained, and the yellow, or white sand disap- 

ears; nor is the cold, stiff, sterile clay any more scen. 
And hence has been said, what will be found strictly 
true, although at first view it seem paradoxical; that 
lime makes a stiff soil light, and a light soil stiff. Com- 
paratively speaking, this iscertainly so. It makes all soils 
rich, and in this merges all distinctions. 


Whilst on this subject I would caution land-hold- 
ers, that they be sure their soil does abound with 
sand before they pronounce it so. I have seen many 
tracts of land which had been deemed, without any 
dispute, as consisting almost entirely of sand; and 
which upon the surface was really the case, yet upon 
inspection a few inches below, a stiff clay was found 
to exist, Where shallow ploughing has been practis- 
ed upon any soil, for fifty, or a hundred years, with- 
out interruption, this state of things will invariably 
be found to exist. If, indeed, the ground thus treat- 
ed, has yielded any vegetation, all that adhesive and 
soluble substance constituting clay, will either have 

assed off in the growth of such vegetables, or will 
cae been wasted by evaporation, in the surrounding} 
atmosphere ; leaving nothing behind except those 
minute pebbles which we denominate sand ; and which 
in the nature of things could neither escape by evapo- 
ration, nor by the growth of vegetable matter. It 
seems to have been wisely designed by nature, to mix 
a certain proportion of sand with the clay, which 
constitutes the natural earth, in order to prevent the 
latter from becoming too compact and solid, and to 
impart to, and retain in it, a proper degree of heat 
for the production of vegetable substances. We see 
the same thing existing in the natural atmosphere. 
Here chymistry has discovered that it requires an ex- 
act mixture of different species of air, totally distinct 
in their properties, to constitute an atmosphere, not 
only proper for the growth of vegetables, but also for 
the continuance of animal life. 


Whenever therefore, a surface of sand presents it- 
self to the farmer, I would suggest to him the pro- 
priety of passing his plough a few inches deeper in 
search of clay; and am persuaded he will not often 
be disappointed, or lose his labour. If he should still 
discover no clay, he can make it by artificial means, 
with lime and manure, as before-mentioned. 


I have had frequent occasion, in the course of these 
remarks to mention the propriety, and to recom- 
mend the practice of deep ploughing. My reasons for 
this, I will now attempt, as briefly as possible, to ex- 
plain. 


It seems an invariable law of nature, applied te 
every order, genera, and species of trees, shrubs, and 
plants, comprising the vegetable kingdom, that they 
shall absorb their nourishment from the earth, by 
means of roots, with which each has, in proportion to 
its size, been plentifully supplied. Such as have been 
scattered over the face of the earth by the hand of na- 
ture, and designed to grow spontaneously, are found, 
for the most part, to be furnished with these roots, 
so strong and vigorous as to penetrate the hardest 
soil, to a great depth, and to extend themselves in 
despite of every natural obstruction, far and wide; 
and are thus enabled from the extent of ground they 
occupy, however lean and poor the soil, to search out 
and convey to their respective stalks nutritious mat- 
ter sufficient for their support and growth. Those 





* It is a fact, that sandy land may be made rich and 
a salutary alteration made by the portage of clay, and 
by deep ploughing, to reach another stratum; but it 


will always have its election of crops, and require ajsects, accidents, and weather lessens. 


different management from natural stiff clayed soils. 
The lightness of the soil close about Baltimore ; the 
immensity of manures placed on it, and the need of re- 


newed ications in very short periods, make it needful 
to ask uestion, will not much less do on such soil 


annually /—if not, its locality is its life—whilst clayjdian corn upon every twenty-four inches of square sur. 


lands at a greater distance can stand the tug. 
Edit. Am, Far. 


vegetables, however, which more especially claim 
the attention of the farmer, are not of this descrip. 
tion; their absorbents (if the term be allowed) are 
of a much more tender and delicate nature. And al- 
though many of them might be found tolivesunder 
the mere guidance of chance, yet their product in 
this way would amount to little or nothing: the ut 
most industry and ingenuity of the farmer is con- 
stantly necessary in order to insure a productive crop ; 
and as this crop. as well as the very existence of the 
plant which produces it, is made absolutely to de- 
pend upon the vigilance of those roots, or absorbents, 
to seek and convey it nourishment ; and as this nour- 
ishment is no where to be found except in the soil, it 
would seem to follow as a matter beyond contradic- 
tion, that the more deep and extensive the spread of 
their roots, the more there would be of this absorp- 
tion : and consequently the more luxuriant the growth 
of the vegetable, and the more abundant its produce. 


would be about at the rate of one hundred and sixty- 
eight bushels to the acre. 

This may at first view seem an extravagant idea ; 
yet if we justly estimate the immense power which 
land may be made to exert, and remember that corn 
thus closely set, would prevent the growth of all ex. 
traneous vegetable matter, and consequently demand 
but little tilling, the opinion may not seem so prepos- 
terous. I know indeed of but one insurmountable dif- 
ficulty in the way of this product; the air and rays of © 
the sun would be nearly or altogether excluded, by the 
closeness of corn thus planted. And yet, with such a 
soil as here contemplated, even these might possibly. 
be dispensed with. 

We have in the Memoirs of the New York Agricul 
tural Society, a well attested instance of one hundred 
and eighteen bushels of Indian corn having been rais- 
ed at one crop, upon an acre of land.* This is ap- 
proaching nearer to my ideas of a perfect crop of this 





Reasoning thus, it would remain for us to inquire, 


in ascertaining the proper depth of soil, for the most|substantiated. 


grain, than any case I have yet heard as being well 
The time will come, gentlemen; it 


perfect growth of any particular vegetable, how farjmust come, when the full power of land will be un- 
the roots of that vegetable would extend themselvesjderstood ; and when the now commonly received opin- 
if uninterrupted by the stiffness, the harcness, or thejions on the subject will be viewed, as we esteem the 
poverty of the soil. notions of those who once thought a bow and arrow, 
Indian corn is, with us, an important article in hus-|or 4 stone and sling were the most powerful implements 
bandry ; the roots of this plant are incon-eivably nu-jof war, that the ingenuity of man could possibly ins 
merous, and when at liberty, will ext. id themselves vent.t 
to an astonishing distance. 1 believe if permitted,| It is well known, that in some of the western States 
they would penetrate several feet into the ground, andjof the Union, where the soil has been accumulating by 
their length, running off horizontally is seldom I im-jthe slow, but steady hand of nature uninterrupted, 
agine less than double that of the stalk above ground,juntil recently, by the agriculturist, for some thou- 
with its leaves or blades extended. The extremity of|sands of years, and where it has consequently acquir- 
these fibres, or absorbents are however extremely ten-jed a quality perfectly congenial to the growth of vege- 
der, and few of them are found to sink below thejtables: and a depth of from one to two, three, or more 
mark of the plough share, especially in a soil of anyjteet, the most astonishing quantities of grain are an- 
stiffness ; meeting with resistance here, they pass off,|nually received from it, even in despite of the most 
and run a few inches only below the surface of thejwretchedly careless, and slovenly system of farming. — 
ground ; they consequently s..> exhaust the strength|/The difficulty indeed, and in many instances the total 
of such a soil thus managed; and additionally, fromlimpracticability of disposing to any advantage of their 
their superficial situation a few days of hot and dryjsurplus produce, takes away the prospect of gain 
weather arrests all further growth of the stalks.—/from the western farmer, and leaves him destitute of 
Hence it is, that corn upon a poor and shallow soil,/that hope which alone can stimulate men to great and 
will grow tolerably well for a few weeks at first, butjsuccessful exertions, Nature has there presented 
when clay abounds, will in the end, produce nothing ;jthem a soil which yields more than sufficient for 
and for the same reason it is, that in a poor soil, where|home consumption, almost without the aid of manual, 
sand prevails, and is consequently light, without thejor the ingenuity of mental labour. A mode of tilling 
aid of the plough, for several feet perhaps in depth,|their ground seems consequentially to have been com- 
astonishing crops will be oe gga, when comparedjmenced, which if persisted in, until time and use shall 
with the appearance of the land. have worn down their soil, can hardly fail to leave the 
It is not more obviously the interest, than it is the|then proprietors, in a worse situation, if worse be pos- 
wish and object of the farmer, to obtain the greatest|sible, than the farmers of the Atlantic States now en- 
possible quantity of produce from the smallest given|dure. It may indeed be long before such a svil as 
quantity of land. theirs can be exhausted ; .it is much deeper than ours 


If our reasoning thus far, in relation to a deep soil, as perhaps ever been ; owing to causes, and explana 


be correct, it will follow, that. to obtain the greatest tion of which would involve a discussion on the theory 
possible quantity of Indian corn, from the least allow- 
ed quantity of land, the soil should be as deep as the 
farmer can make it. It will not be possible with any 
reasonable degree of labour, to extend it beyond the 
points we have already fixed at first rate, to wit, 
twelve inches. And admitting the same quality in 
leach acre, it will I think, be found on trial, that if 
one acre of land, the soil of which is four inches deep, 
and which has been ploughed for the crop, no deeper, 
will produce twenty bushels of corn; the same acre, 
extending the soil and ploughing to eight inches, will 
produce forty bushels: and if twelve inches eighty 
bushels, with the same labour. The increase of pro- 
duce, in this article especially, will keep more than 
even pace with the increase in depth of soil, because. 
independently of the proportionate increase of stalks 
which a deep soil will bear, each stalk will contain 
more and larger ears. And as the soil, and conse- 
quent spread of roots, deepens, the danger from in- 





of the formation of the American continent; and 
could not here be useful, as it would be foreign to the 
object of this essay. It is sufficient that we know 
their soil is much deeper, and that their crops, with 
worse farming, are much more abundant than ours; 
and that this difference can be fairly attributed to ne 
other cause. 


(To be continued.) 





* A similar experiment with precisely the same re- 
sult, as to quantity, has lately been made in Pennsy!- 
vania. The manure used in both cases appears to have 
been street dirt. 

¢t We are told by Judge Bland, that in the proviace 
of Chili, in South Americn, 50 bushels of wheat for one 
sown is an average crop. If this quantity be the me- 
dium, what must be the greatest product? Perhaps the 
power and worth of land is better understood in China, 
than in any other part of the world. If historians, and 


travellers have not combined to deceive the world, a 





I risque it as an opinion, confessedly, without any 
actual experiment to support it; that as a matter 
curiosity, it might be possible to make some fraction 
an acre of ground so deep, and perfect in its soil, as 
o produce and maintain to maturity one stalk of In 













e. If so, and we allow one good ear to each 
half a pint of grain for each ear, the p 


hinese will support himself, and a family of 8 or 10 
souls by the cultivation of a piece of land less than is 
vered by many a farmer’s barn and stock-fold. 

In England, and even in our own country, near 
arge cities, and populous towns, 20 or 30 acres is 
considered sufficient for a farm; and the worth of 
din these situations soon induces the owners so te 
, as to discover its power. 
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No. IV. 
OF A SERIES OF 


Agricultural Essays, 
Communicated by Geo. W. Jeffreys, Esq. of 
North Carolina, for publication in the Ame- 
rican Farmer. 


Amelia County, Va. Aug. 16th, 1818. 


~ Dear Sir,-—I received your favour, da- 
ted the 28th ult. and am very much pleased to 
observe the rising and extending spirit of im- 
provements in agriculture, as is now evinced 
by your and various other societies, lately esta- 
blished, which I view as the very best security 
I can have, that when I am no more, the la- 
bour of upwards of thirty years improvement, 
will not be spent in vain; after contending 
against a host of prejudices, at a time when 
there was no precedent to aid or direct me in 
my course in this part of the state, being my- 
self a complete noviciate, but actuated by an 
ardent desire of improvement, arising from the 


stock, and though they have double the quanti- 
ty of manure put on them, as the fields have, 
yet they do not improve as fast; a fact strongly 
illustrative of the benefit of the enclosing sys- 
tem. The average produce of the land for the 
first years of cultivation was three bushels of 
wheat per acre, and six bushels of Indian .corn 
per acre. Four or five years ago, the average 
crop was from thirty to forty bushels of Indian 
corn per acre, fifteen bushels of wheat per acre, 
succeeding the corn crop. For the last four or 
five years the Hessian fly has been so destruc- 
tiue, that I have not made more than one third 
of a crop of wheat each year, and this spring, 
their destructive havoc appears to promise a de- 
vastation not exceeded by any previous years. 
What proportion of the general improvement 
is attributable to plaster, I am unable to say; 
but on a considerable part, its apparent effects 
have been moderate, but on part, it has opera 
ted by a magic, almost incredible, so that the 
part where the plaster has had its most benefi- 
cial effects, though unaided by manure, and 





exhausted state of the lands in this county, 
with a comparative view of them in Europe, de- 
termined me to attempt improvements, not only) 
of the land, but also of the manner of cultivating’ 
crops, and I hope my exertions have not been 
altogether unprofitable to. society as well as 
to myself. Experience of the world has long! 
satisfied me, that to offer information or advice 


unasked, is an unthankful office: but when so- 
licited there is strong reason to believe, that it 
will be duly appreciated—under these circum- 
stances I have always been happy to have it in 


my power to be able to communicate my mite, 
to increase the stock of useful knowledge. 
Previous to my answering your queries, I 
thought it would not be altogether uninteresting 
or -irrelative, to give you a short narrative of 
my agricultural progress, since I have resided 
on this farm, though it has been very much im- 
peded by ill health, professional and other en- 
gagements. It is now somewhat upwards o 
thirty years since I settled on this farm, about 
45 miles from Petersburg, and 4 south of Apa- 
mattox river; this small poor tract of land, con- 
tains about 340 acres, and when I settled on it, 
there was about one half cleared, worn out, and 
having more and deeper guuiies than any tract 
of its size inthe county. The soil in its original 
state, was a thin grey soil, its growth pine, 
oak and hickory, very much inclined to be 
spungy ; the substratum, a hard, tough, tena- 
cious and barren yellow and red clay; it is 
extremely variegated, there being almost every 
kind of soil on_the tract and not one square 
acre exactly the same. I have had for several 
years 240 acres cleared, in four fields. The 
course of crops, corn, wheat and clover two 
years. Each field contains sixty acres, but in 
erder to receive as much benefit as possible from 
the clover, one fourth part of the land is laid 
off into four fifteen acre lots, which are grazed 
by the stock, and the balance put under a ring 
fence, without dividing fences; no more clover 
is cut annually than is necessary to soil my 
work horses through the summer (as they are 
kept in the stable the whole year) and make 
seed to season the fields, the balance lays and 
rots on the land; the lots have the same course 


cleared upwards of forty years ago, is now by 


far the richest part of the farm, producing up- 


wards of ten barrels of corn per acre, and more 
than twenty bushels of wheat, when not injured 
by the fly and following a corn crop. 

For the last four or five years, the plaster has 
not had the least visible effect, though annual- 


jly used in a variety of ways, which I attribute 


to the soil, being saturated with it. This idea 
is corroborated by Sir Humphry Davy, in his 
elements of Agricultural Chemistry; he ob- 
serves that the soil of Great Britain generally, 
is unfavourable to plasters, and on analysing it, 
he found a quantity of plaster in it, and con- 
cludes, that the soil is saturated with it. 

I have sent you the queries and answers on a 
separate paper, unconnected with this letter, 
which has become so prolix, that I am afraid, 
you will hardly be able to wade through it with 
patience. I hope you will excuse the many ego- 
tisms which the nature of the subject has called 
from me—hence I conclude with my best wish- 
es for the welfare of your society, and that 
whatever benefit my small acquirements may 
be able to render, is at their service whenever 
required. 

I am with all respect, 
Yours, respectfully, 
WM. MERIWETHER. 
G. W. Jeffreys, Esq. 


Ist. How long have you used the plaster ? 

Ans, Upwards of sixteen years, the two first 
years partially in trying experiments, about 12 
years very liberally, and for the last 3 years. 
only partially ; in the whole time, I have used 
upwards of sixty tons, on 240 acres of land. 

2d. What state was your land in, when you 
began to use the plaster? 

Ans As poor and exhausted as any in the 
neighbourhood ? 

3d, On what soil does the plaster succeed 
best ? 

Ans. On a coarse springy black jack land, 
where there is a considerable mixture of white 
coarse grit, with a little black mould, usually 
denominated here hominy land; on this kind of 





ef crops as the fields, but are grazed by the 


land the crops will usually grow off quick, and 
as the heat of summer advances, burn up, turn 


yellow, and yield generally very light corps on 
this kind of land. The effect of the plaster 
has been beyond credibility, unaided by any 
other manure than its own growth of clover, it 
has become by far the richest land 1 have, 
yielding, generally ten barrels of corn per acre, 
and twenty bushels of wheat (when not des- 
troyed by the fly) after the corn crop. The 
next best is a light deep sandy, and the stiffer 
soils, the least effects. 

4th. What quantity to the acre have you ge- 
nerally used ? 

Ans. Upwards of two bushels or nearly three 
in the 12 years in which I used it liberally. 

5th. In what way is it best applied to the 
soil, with or without ploughing, with or without 
other manure ? 

Ans. On land, where there is a considera- 
ble quantity of weeds, a bushel of plaster per 
acre, sown broad cast over the weeds immedi- 
ately before ploughing them in, will produce a 
more speedy decay of the weeds, and consi- 
derably benefit the ground; also where ground 
is manured, the same quantity of plaster, sown 
on the manure immediately after spreading, and 
then ploughed in, will nearly double the effects 
of the manure. 

6th. Have you repeated the application of it? 
At what intervals and with what effect ? 

Ans. 1 have used the plaster on the same 
field every fourth year, as the field came in 
course into cultivation; sometimes I have sown 
a bushel of plaster per acre, over the ground, 
where I applied manure, or where there was a 
considerabie crop of clover or weeds, at the 
time of breaking it up, for a corn crop, and al- 
ways preier breaking it up as late as possible, 
so as to have it ready by the time of planting 
corn; and in that year I use it in various ways, 
as stated in the several answers, and with more 
or less effect, according to the quality of the 
land, for the above-mentioned period of twelve 
years. 

7th. To what kind of grain crops can it be 
beneficially applied, and in what is it best ap- 
plied to them ? 

“ins. Indian corn, corn field peas, oats, buck- 
wheat, are all benefited by wetting them with 
water, and then rolling them in plaster, imme- 
diately before planting or sowing them. My 
manner of planting Indian corn is, by prepar- 
ing it as follows, before planting, viz; as much 
as you can plant in two or three days, soak for 
two days in water made as warm as you can 
bear your hand in, without inconvenience ; 
this water grown cold by time, is poured 
off, and some more warm water poured 
on the soaked corn; let it lay long enough 
for the corn to become of the temperature 
of the water; at this time you must have 
ready some tar, heated in a pot with a little 
water, a bottle or two quarts of tar is sufficient 
for a barrel of corn; you now pour off your 
warm water from the corn, which water will do 
to soak more corn in; put the corn in a large 
shallow tub or trough, so as you can come atit to 
stir it about; pour on your tar and stir the corn 
tll every grain is coated with it, which will be 

one with great ease and expedition, then you 
put haif as much plaster as corn, and mix it up 
well together—if it is to dry, that is if all the 
plaster is not moistened, add a little water, 
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then carry it in the field, and plant it deep 3 CO- 
yer up what they are not immediately using, for 
if exposed, it will dry very fast. 
of preparing the corn prevents it from rotting, 
and in a great measure the depredation of birds 
and insects. I have just now finished replant- 
ing my corn, and my overseer informs me he 
has not seen any rotten corn, whilst my neigh- 
pours complain very much of their corn rotting ; 
the taring the corn, will make it somewhat la- 
ter in coming up, for which proper allowance 
must be made in time of replanting. 
8th. Have you found it beneficial to tobacco 
and what way was it applied? Does it benefit 
succulent and leguminous crops? 
Ans. J have not cultivated tobacco more than 
three times m thirty, and but once with the 12 
years being alluded to, I cultivated a manured 
lot in tobacco, and at the time the tobac- 
co was first trimmed out, about a table spoonful of 
plaster was put ou and around every plant of 
tobacco in every other row ; it produced a very 
singular effect, which was visible as far as the 
tobacco could be seen ; in the unplastered rows, 
there wasa great deal of thin yellow tobacco, 
30, 40, to 100 and upwards of plants in a row 
quite yellow, while the plastered rows were 
dark green, thick and larger tobacco than the 
unplastered, and there could not be found one 
yellow plant in the whole lot in the plastered 
rows. Irish potatoes is the only succulent 
crop I have found benefited by rolling the seed 
in plaster, at the time of planting. With re- 
spect to the leguminous crops, the corn field 
pea, and the garden pea, is very much benefited 
by wetting them and rolling them in plaster, at 
the time of planting ? 
9th. To what kind of grasses can it be benefi- 
cially applied ? and in what way is it best ap- 
plied to them ? 
Ans. The only kind of grass to which I have 
applied the plaster is clover, which I generally 
sow the last of February or first of March ; about 
the middie of April I give a dressing of plaster, 
at the rate of one bushel per acre, and no more 
at any subsequent time, though it would be 
benefited by an annual dressing. 


the farm. 


must defer, and confine myself to the queries. 


10th & last. What has been the increased 
product per acre of grain and grass crops, from 


plaster alone. 


Ans. This is rather a difficult question to 


first experiment on the common land, unaided 
by manure ; when confined to this sense, the corn 
crop has increased one third, the clover on land 
that would not produce it at all, has by one 


This modelseasons. 


I have no 
meadow, though I have a variety of grasses on 
I am opposed to meadows unless on 
tide water, the reason for which I at present 


crop, though tried in a variety of ways and 
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ON THE USE OF 
OYSTER SHELLS BURNT WITH ‘MARSH MUD, 
AS A MANURE. 
GEORGE-TOWN, March 27th, 1820. 
Dzar Sir,—I some time ago, you may recollect, 
mentioned to you, that I had been told by a friend in 
the state of Delaware, of a mode of late years, adopt- 
ed in that country, of burning oyster shells with mud 
or clay, and of using the ashes or lime so obtained 
as a manure; and that I had been promised informa- 
tion on the subject. I have lately received it from 
Czsar A. Rodney, Esquire, in a communication to him 
from Mr. Warner, a highly respectable farmer, in the 
vicinity of Wilmington. Believing it of importance, 
that it should be generally known, and that neither of 
these gentlemen will have any objection to their 
names being used in its publication; I take pleasure in 
sending you the paper for that purpose, should you on 
perusing it, think of it as I do. 
With much regard, 
Very truly yours, 
sisal JOHN MASON. 
Joan S, Sxinngn, Esquire. 


WILMINGTON, March 16th, 1820. 


My Daan Sin,—I now communicate, in the inclosed 
papers, just received, the information long since pro- 
mised, on the subject of burning mud and shells, as 
practised in this neighbourhood. With the expectation 
that it may prove useful to yourself and the agricultural 
interests, in your quarter, 


the immediate application of plaster to the wheat wel the mud burns much better when the air is ex- 
cluded. ' 


In the year 1816, I burned six or seven hundred 


cart-loads; a part of this was done in small heaps on a 


piece of high marsh overrun with elders; the marsh 
was ploughed about four inches deep, and the surface 
burned and spread over the same ground. From this 
experiment I derived little or no benefit, and I am 
therefore induced to believe that paring and burning 
are injurious, even when the whole quantity of ashes 
is spread over the same ground. 
During the last season, I burned altogether in small 
heaps of from three to eight cart-loads each, which 
saved the expense of cartage. I prefer this mode for 
another reason; the process is much more expedi- 
tious, where the burning is done in small heaps, than 
in large ; in the first case the manure is ready in two 
or three weeks, and in the latter it requires two or 
three months. 
About two bushels of oyster or marine shells, may 
be beneficially burned with each cart-load of mud.— 
When this is done, the mud must be in large heaps.— 
After the heap is well on fire, give a very light dress- 
ing of shells over the surface of the heap, so as to per- 
mit the fire to communicate from below the shells to the 
dressing of mud above them. 
It is proper to state that wood is only necessary at 
the commencement of the operation, which requires 
great care and judgment. When it is once on fire 
thoroughly, the mud will prove sufficiently combustible 
to keep the fire alive. 
The proper season for burning may be assigned 
from the first of May until the middle of September, 
taking care to select a dry time to commence with the 
heap ; after it is fairly in operation, I conceive some 
to be beneficial, as it has a tendency to confine the 
eat. 

Marsh mud of any kind is excellent for burning, and 
with it all kinds of shrubs or roots, which are commonly 
found in a marsh, such as tussucks, elders, &c. Also 
any species of earth taken from swamps or meadow 








I remain, with sincere regard, 
Yours truly, 
C. A. RODNEY. 
To General Join Masow. 





Wilmington, February 1st, 1820. 


in clay or mud burning. 


other fires, similar to the first, with which they wil 


Drar Stm,—In compliance with your request, I com- 
municate for the information of your friend, the foliow- 
ing remarks in relation to the experiment made by me 


I commenced mud burning in 1815.—During that 
year, I burned about one hundred and seventy cart- 
loads, and about one hundred bushels of oyster shells, 
ina single heap. The mud was principally blue mud, 
obtained from the cleaning of drains or ditches; being}, 
thrown out in the spring, upon the edge of the drain, 
where it remained until harvest, when it had become 
generally dry throughout. I began the fire or kiln with 
about one third of an oak rail, which being completely 
on fire, I applied to it the lightest and driest mud or}yy 
tussucks, that I could procure. The fire should be}, 
kept well covered, and if it burn rapidly, and the flame 
or smoke penetrate through any aperture, it should be 
covered with fine earth, which confines the heat, and 
solve, according to the sense in which it is taken,|causes the mud to burn inwardly. Around and adjoin- 


when confined to plaster alone, it must mean the ing the first heap, when you are satisfied that it is com- 
pletely on fire, you should commence three or four 


very soon become connected ; and thus you may pro- 
ceed with small fires around the original heap, and onlwel}, 
the surface of the ground, until you have disposed of|makin 


























ground, that is free from sand, Clay of every descrip- 
tion makes a strong fire, when once commenced: al- 
though I have never tried this species of earth myself, 
et in travelling last summer about fifteen miles from 
this place, I saw a: heap containing about one hundred 
loads of handsome ashes burned from stiff blue clay. 
This was burned upon Cobbett’s plan; and in the same 
field there were also many small heaps burned upon 
the plan Ihave laid down. The owner of the farm was 
not acquainted with the method of increasing the heaps, 
which I explained to him, and he expressed his inten- 
ion of adopting that plan, in order to save fuel, and the 
expense of building clay walls, according to the English 
practice. 
I consider the ashes procured in this way a cheap 
d valuable manure. The reduction in quantity is 
about one third, and I have ascertained in one instance 
the expense to be about twelve cents a common cart- 
load, allowing the hands employed one dollar a day 
each, and three dollars a day for two carts and a driver. 
y crops of wheat, from this method of manuring, have 
een equal if not superior to those dressed with stable 
or barn-yard manure. There should be from forty to 
fifty cart-loads of ashes per acre. 1 have made an ex- 
periment of top dressing meadow ground ; the effect it 
produced was, that the cattle turned into that meadow 
to graze, would eat the grass of the part manured in 
his way perfectly bare, hes they would touch any 
other part of the pasture. I have this season about nine 
acres of wheat, manured with mud-ashes, that promise 
In an adjoining farm, a tair experiment is now 
g by Mr. John Woolston, who has manured with 


] 


year’s dressing produced it, three feet in lengthjall the mud you intend to burn. This method may belhurned mud about three acres of land, and an equal 


and thick. 
fined to plaster repeated for several years, aid- 


If the meaning of the querie is con- 


recommended for two reasons :—First, it increases the 


quantity with stable manure; the remainder of the 





body of fire below, and thereby prevents the danger offfieid is manured with lime, fifty bushels to the acre ; 
extinguishment ; and secondly, it keeps the top of theihere ; 


ed by the clover system, but unaided by manure, heap within your reach, which it is necessary to keeply-hich 8 but little difference visible in the parcels on 


I can then say, that on particular parts of the 
land, the product is the greatest of any of the 
whole tract, though once so poor as not to be 
able to produce clover at all, though repeatedly 
sown with it. 


the burned mud and stable manure have been 
ut: but their superiority over that which has been 
imed, is very apparent. 


Very respectfully your friend, 
JOHN WARNER, 


pretty heavily dressed. To ascertain how the heap is 
urning, I carry with me a strong stick or cane, which 
run into the heap, and thereby discover the distance 
from the outside to the ashes; and, as it generally hap- 
pens that one side of the heap burns much more rapidly 





than the other, it is necessary to dress that side the 


I have in no instance seen any benefit from/heaviest. I use no flues to give air, being satisfied|/C. 4. Rodney, Esquire. 
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To these very perspicuous and interesting remarks, 


we should have been glad to have added an account,such information communicated under whatever re- 
on file of “ Exreximenrs on the erricacy of Buryr serve. 

Cray as A Manvns, by the Rev’d Edmund Cartwright,| 
D. D.” of England, for which he obtained the goldfrom towns raise manure ?—-how can land be im. 
The subject is one of manifest importance, be-jproved without manure ?—low can stock be passed 


medal. 
cause if clay reduced to ashes be thereby converted into 
manure ; it is a resource within the reach of every far- 
mer. The narrative of Experiments above-mentioned, 
will be given in our next; in the mean time, we offer 
our sincere thankg to all the gentlemen, by whose po- 
liteness we have Been enabled to submit the preceding 
letters to our subscribers, ‘he burning of shel/s with 
marsh mud, is new to us at least; and there may be 
some peculiar vittue im the combination. ((> See the 
following remarks, which reached us some weeks since, 
from an unknown hand ; by the by it is surprising, that 
in matters of the plough, which enjoin plain language, 
and have no connexion with sects or parties ; men should 
be so squeamish about giving to what they write, a “ lo- 
cal habitaiion and a name.” Edit. Am. Far. 


Regulation, Queen-Anne County, Md. March 19th, 1820. 


Mn. Sxinner,—While perusing a communication of 


your correspondent “8,” on the subject of the use off have had, think it stands any weather better. 


ime as a manure, it reminded me of an accidental 
application of lime, to cornin the spring; the result of 
which served to establish his views, and supposition of 
its manner of acting, so clearly, I think it a duty to tom- 
municate it; whether it has a claim to a column in the 
Farmer or not, you are entirely at liberty to determine. 
Mr. “ S” gives an opinion unequivocally, that lime only 
speedily acts asa fertilizing agent, when so managed as 
to become soluble, and of course that whatever tends to 
prevent its cohesion, must be useful. In the result of 
the following experiment, Mr. “S’s,” opinion seems 
not only established beyond a doubt; but an agent is 
discovered, which produces the desired effect. My bro- 
ther, in May, 1819, drew out about six bushels of ashes, 
which had become considerably mixed with shell lime, 
and not being acquainted with the use of lime, was 
disposed to be on the safe side, and divided a com- 
mon spadeful equally with 3 hills, (the mixture being 
entirely dry,) which embraced perhaps 500 hills near 
the centre of his field. The land on which he applied 
it, was old, sandy, and exhausted ; from its situation 
precluding the possibility of any better culture, it stood 
no better chance, on that ground. In the course of 3 
or 4 weeks, he found the corn in every one of those 
hills, as good again as the adjacent corn, at which time 
he communicated it to me. 1 requested him to notice 
it throughout, and inform me how it turned out; he did 
so, and informed me it was as good again when pesmi 
I viewed this as worth noticing then, as so small a quan- 
tity should produce so great an effect, though inclined 
to think the same quantity of either, would do as well. 
But from Mr. “ 8’s.” experienced declarations, and some 
hints from others, I entertain no doubt of the indispensi- 
ble necessity of lime’s being thoroughly dissolved, to an 
swer an immediate purpose. If any person doubts of the 
efficiency of ashes to prevent lime from cementing, let 
them put only one fourth part ashes, and plaster a wall 
therewith. They will then perhaps conclude with me, 
—if to prevent lime from cohering, be the means of 


making it an active, fertilizing agent, ashes is the articles) rows in a few days (if the weather should 


by which it can be completely effected. Those who 
have lime, will do well to preserve their ashes care- 
fully. 
Respectfully yours, 
W. R. 


-—-— —. 


On the Cultivation of Turnips. 


We attach so much importance to an increased at- 
tention to the cultivation of root crops—that we here 
give with pleasure, an interesting account of the culture 
and uses of Turnips, by our valuable, but unknow 
correspondent—* an Agriculturist of Delaware”—why 
should such writers, we repeat, high as they must stand 
as practical Husbandmen, withhold the weight of thei 


may and oaght to be done—and how to do it. 


names ’——It befits us, however, to be thankful fo 
Without live stock, how can farmers at a distance 


through the winter, in good heart, so as to fatten well 
and early in the next year, without the nutriment and 
the medicine of root crops ?—hence it is that we so 
gladly publish all that is worthy of record, concerning 
their relative value aud best modes of culture, that the 
southern subscriber shall not plead ignorance of what 


Editor Amer. Farmer. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


March 30th, 1820. 
Mr. SKInNNER— 


Sir—According to my promise, I now give 
you the mode in which I cultivate Turnips. 
The kind cultivated, is the Norfolk white field 
turnip, having succeeded much better with it 
than the Ruta Baga; and from the experience 


and is less liable to injury from the fly—though 
at the same time, I believe a bushel of Ruta 
Baga, contains more nourishment than the like 
quantity of the Norfolk turnip. As soon as my 
corn is planted, which is generally by the first 
of May, I plough deep the [and intended for 
turnips; about two weeks aiter, I harrow it 
twice ; so as to completely break the sods—the 
first of June I plough again across the forme: 
furrows—the middle of June harrow twice, and 
the last of the month, give another ploughing and 
immediately harrow it perfectly level—I then 
cart on the manure, about thirty loads to the 
acre, which is spread, and immediately ploughed 
under; and one stroke with the harrow given 
the way it was ploughed. The land remains in 
this state until the 25th or 30th of July; which 
is the time I prefer for sowing, should the 
weather be favourable. The ground is then 
ploughed and harrowed once the same direc- 
tion, the seed sowed, half a pint to the acre, and 
harrowed in with one stroke of a light harrow, 
the same way as before. Most persons, put 
their manure on at the time they sow their 
seeds ; which is I think, the cause of the crop 
so often failing: as the turnip must have con- 
siderable root before it can feel the effect of 
manure so lately put on, and not yet mixed 
with the ground ; whereas, by ploughing in the 
manure about three weeks before sowing, it gets 
well mixed with the soil; and the last plough- 
ing again turning it up, affords a rich mould, 
in which the seed quickly vegetates, and 





be favourable) out of any danger from the 
fly; which never injures it, when it has the 
rough leaf. 

As soon as I find the seed sprouting, I sow 
by hand over it, from four to five bushels per 
acre of bleached ashes; and as soon as the 
leaves appear, two bushels per acre of plaster ; 
and have never failed in the above mode, o 
making good a crop. Should the turnips prove 
too thick, they are quickly thinned with a hoe, 
to about 10 or 12 inches apart. The plaster, 
as well as the ashes, should be sowed in the 
morning, while the dew is on the ground ; as by 





vents the depredations of the fly. I shali this 
summer, measure off an acre of turnips, pump- 
kins and corn ; and feed the produce to the same 
number of cattle, to ascertain exactly their re- 
lative value in feeding and fattening ; an account 
of the result shall be given you, and should be 
glad if some of your agricultural subscribers 
would do the same.* 

My reason for sowing the 25th or 30th July, 
is, that should my crop receive any injury from 
the fly or dry weather; I have but to sow and 
harrow again; there being still sufficient time, 
having made fine crops sowed, as late as the 
16th of August. My turnip ground is always 
put in wheat, and from which I have invariably 
made a fine crop. The common opinion that 
wheat will not grow after turnips, is very erro- 
neous—to those, however, who do not wish to 
sow wheat after them, barley cannot be too 
strongly recommended—though for myself, I 
prefer wheat. 

I have wintered upon turnips, upwards of fifty 
hogs, and found them thrive well; and in the 
spring were all in fine order, The turnips were 
given to them raw twice a day, as many as they 
would eat; they never had corn, except in a 
snow storm, when it was inconvenient to get at 
the turnip holes, and this was but five or six 
times during the winter. The turnips were 
gathered the first of November, the tops cut 
off, put in heaps of about one hundred bushels 
each, and covered with earth in the usual way. 
There is, however, no more convenient or 
better shelter for them, than a slight fodder 
house. 

My milch cows, as well as the other cattle, 
are regularly fed with them twice a day, and 
find the milk greatly increased—they must for 
cattle, be cut to prevent choaking, for which 

urpose I use a large hoe and sharp spade, 
which performs the operation very expeditious- 
ly—each cow has nearly a bushel per day. 
There is one disadvantage attending the feed- 
ing of milch cattle on roots, it being difficult in 
churning, to make the butter come; this can 
however, be easily remedied, by throwing a 
wine-glass of vinegar into a common churning, 
and more if the churning be a large one.—Cat- 
tle fed with turnips and straw, are more healthy 
in appearance than those fed on dry food exclu- 
sively. 

Turnips give an unpleasant taste to both 
milk and butter, if fed in too large quantities to 
milch cows; but this can in a great measure be 
removed by dissolving a large tea-spoon full of 
saltpetre in water, and put into each gallon of 
new milk—lIt is, I believe, very generally done 
by those in the habit of using turnips in the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia—and it has fre- 
quently been recommended in English Agricul- 
tural Essays. 

An Agriculturist of Delaware. 


P. S.—I have often heard my friends in Bal- 
timore, regret that Cream Cheeses, such as are 
brought to the Philadelphia market, are seldom, 
if ever to be had in Baltimore. I send you the 
receipt for them, which you can insert in your 
paper, if you think it will serve any of your sub- 
scribers. 





that means it adheres better to the leaf, and pre- 


* To this we say Amen.—Ed. Far. 
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this TO MAKE CREAM CHEESE. yellowish complexion, and the facility with which\directs the mode of burning, yet he does not in- ' 
mp- For two cream cheeses, take six-quarts of newjit is gotten off the cob, are also recommenda-| form you how long it should be burnt, with a | 
ame milk and one of sweet cream, to which add twojtions, and its large size increases its supply ofjstrong active fire, nor what the consistence is 
Tee or three spoons full of rennet, and let it standjvegetable food and litter. If you should incline|when the burning is finished ; I am afraid I 
unt until sufficiently firm—spread a linen cloth in ajto try it, you will recollect that it should be|may burn it too much or too little, and to avoid 
1 be jarge basin of cold water, lay the curd gently/planted as distant from other corn as possible,either difficulty, you will confer a singular fa- 
Deve on it, tie the cloth, and hang it up to drain for 4/and that to obtain the most perfect sample, fine|vour on me, by giving me such information as 
or 5 hours, in a cool place; then change thejland and thin planting, would be adviseable injyou may possess on these points. It will be 
‘uly, cloth and put the curd into a vat the circumfe-|the first experiment. highly satisfactory to know the time required, 
rom rence of a common plate, and press it moderate- I am respectfully, Sir, to reduce it to the state to be used as manure. 
and ly 6 or 8 hours, when it must be taken out, turn- Your most ob’t serv’t, Yours very respectfully. 
ime, ed and split in two with a thread ; lay the cloth JOHN TAYLOR. Petersburg, April \\th, 1820. 
< i apes agg th ss “om ee = Nott.—''o the above queries, from an esteemed cor- 
a — S 7 45 > te > 
ably enough, which can be ascertained by their firm- a ee ee ee ater ent i edit. Am. Far. 
that ness—keep them in fresh grass a few days, 
‘ro. [_. turning them morning and evening. Cedar Park, April 14, 1820. ; 
i Mr. SKINNER, From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
a. On the Choice of Seed Corn. On examining the few large pumpkin seed qcnate | 
if, I helas.<" awten ones Gan. “Pasian oe that remained after supplying several appli- On the Cotton Trade. i 
Grorcrt W. Jerrreys. are re ra whole ee to be defective! phic article strikingly exemplifies the progress : 
fifty Port Royal, (Virg.) March 7, 1818. |." ot ae the species seemed to be deficient',¢ 4 merican commerce. Its cultivation is now 
) the Dear Sir,—Enclosed are some grains of the + rem oe _ quality may have been injured'...ading through the two most southern states, 
were Me corn I mentioned in my last. After having!” _ ewes pee Of those — likely vither of which contains as much territory as all 
they tried many varieties in the course of my life, it\° a ia ate I send you nearly one hail. New England ; though as yet far less wealth. yf 
in a seems to me to be the best, which has hitherto would gladly make trial of the yellow gourd Jy 1792, the whoie exports 
et at come to my knowledge. Could it be preserved seed corn, and would thank you for a few of the of the United States was ¢ 20,000,000 
Tr six pure from mixture, its product would vastly ex- _— if you have them to apere. Although) OF which cotton was 23,000 
were ceed that of any other kind I ever saw, but this|'® different kinds of that species of corn that! Ty 1803, it amounted to 8,000,000 
3 cut is rendered impossible, by the wide range of the Ihave tried, appeared to lose more in weight/ Jn 1816, it amounted to 
shels pollen floating from the great variety of corn, han ‘they genes MS s tay projatices Sty 72,000,000 Ibs. 24,000,000 
way. [— cultivated in our country. Hence it will de- in favour of what I have heard called the large) Exclusive of the quantity 
t or generale every year to some extent, and the best white Tuscorora corn, fora deep black mould ; it manufactured in the Uni- 
dder remedy against this degeneration, though wae? finty corn, it isa plump grain of a fine ted States found in 1815, 
from being an effectual one, that I could think flour, the’ ear of the largest size, and weighs to be 90,000 bags, or 4,500,000 
attle, of, has been to select my seed corn at the time ons but little husk,—of this kind, how-| ppwo thirds of all the cotton imported into 
ie ~ ine a most perfect ears, and to seo I have never seen a good specimen in thisig eat Britain is from the United States. 
t for <eep it cool and dry, separately or planting.— . P . ‘ , South Carolina alene expor i 
hich By this means, the crop Mill sous lave a i x have this morking Gatubed the sowing of 30), 1,009,000 dollars and ie noes 6 srepettien at 
sade, portion-of the genuine sort, and remain every bushels of spring wheat, an experiment made on); .¢ exported from Georgia, and from her proxi- ~ 
ious- [year considerably impressed with its character, the recommendation of Marshall, as quoted by nity to the middle states, sent more than her 
day. so as to be more productive, after suffering the pommes in tie Fanenee S Saneny, page 5R0, Lot: proportion to their manufactories. 
feed- loss of such degeneracy, than any other kind ,|don, 10th edition. He even advises to pustpone|” Never bas there been an article in the an- 
alt in for most of all kinds are equally exposed to Mantra till May, as the great secret for pro-lyais of commerce, of more consequence, view- : 
; can similar change. In selecting the seed corneas plump perfect grain, which spring wheat). in its relations to agriculture navigation 
ng a the largest and longest grained ears are care- sown early, will not produce.—I last year seed-| ) nufactories and nccommnniiatiin. | ae ne 
ning, fully prefer-ed. The superiorities of this corn, ed very shrivelled defective grain in the last in-|) ore any bounds to be set to its extensive 
-Cat- consist of a larger cob, more rows, and longer stead of the first of March, as I had done the} ises. It cannot be raised in Europe, and yet 
althy [grain, than are commonly seen.* With us, its|’°*" before, and I improved my sample of corn): has become of pri eer tana 
salads very much.—lI will inform you of the It of] prime mecessity-there. If it 
xclu- ae result Ol) uspends the use of sheep’s wool altogeth 
_* By reference to page 38, Vol. I. of the American the experiment, as I deem spring wheat if it canii, the warmer latitudes f I id ‘ak fe . 
both Farmer, it will be seen that the Editorial remarks there be grown in perfection, of great importance inal oi 9) om an of the oid world, it 
: mace, are in full correspondence with this opinion ofjcountry infested with garlic and hlue grass ” Bhepate great tracts of country speqreed \ 
les to Col. Taylor. The objection urged by Col. Mercer,ithe land teahs § » 8itor seed, and afford to a crowded population b 
re be would have more force if corn were sold by the weight, ee apaseeny ah the advantages of more extended agriculture | 
ill of and not by measure; and if the fact be clearly ascer- I remain, very respectfully, It would be easy to trace the effi : f thi ' 
i of tained, that the gourd seed is lighter than other corn, Your ob’t servant, roduction of our , ae rey Rpdbnna 
Bene the objection holds at all events to the extent, that the JOHN F. MERCER. Pp country, through its conse- 
corn crop is consumed by the farmer himself.—In that| _—— quences upon the condition of man, from the 
) the case, he should set off deficiency of weight of this} * All since disposed of. ishourer who plants, to the labourer who manv- | 
S of Wend gm = Aggy he of others, and make his ue factures and who avails of the economy of its 
ricul- sction accordingly. Mathematicians sa : ili 
honey-comb is so dlivided as to hold more ocem bi Occasional Extract. aie ipa spteitt hte lial aioe 
ere, contained in an equal number of divisions in any other =z Cc Site ' : i . 
orm, within any given space ; and it strikes us that the] Mr, Sxinnern.—I h | omparing it with Tobacco, if this superflui- 
orm of the yellow gourd seed corn grain, approaches hi * RN: ave read the essay, (Iity could occupy so many hands—employ so 
. Bal- nearer than any other to the shape of the cells of thel’ ink in the last number of the Ist volume,) on many ships—become an article of indispensa- 
oped honey-comb. The letter from Col. Taylor, is picked|the subject of Clay burning, with great interest,/le use, what may not the commercial ; 
\dom, ut from amongst a series from him to George W. Jef-vith a determination of making the experimentjexpect of Cotton, which bei oak ee 
a the teys, Esq., and published before we are prepared tojon my farm, consisting almost entirely of a stiff. y b + a ve —- 
ive the rest ; because the time is at hand for the farjred cl il h of . y squee: CON Revers oe supplanted—sheep’s wool 
your mer to choose his seed corn, We are still of opinion ay Se ee _ been consi-imust gradually give place to this cheaper pro- 
aaah Phat the man who is doomed by necessity, or b wang(crably exhausted by bad cultivation, before I/duct, and can never resume its ascendency—it 
of skill, or by indolence of mind or body to till poor|Purchased it, and how stands in need of allimay become dearer—it may be used by the 
» ought not to choose the yellow oy pong” the assistance I can give it. I find upon close-jmore opulent—but the great mass of mankind 
, ar. 





ly examining the essay, that although the writer'will use cotton—-already it has assumed a thou- 
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sand shapes. Soon it will cease to be mixed withthe size of a large newspaper, and folded so as to| P. S.—For all Editors in the United States, 
wool ; and the exterior as well as interior parts|make eight pages—and to admit of being con-|who may have the goodness to give the preced. 
of dress will be of this material—and however|veniently bound up and preserved in volumes.jing notice a few weekly insertions, the Editor 
encouraging the prospect may be for our south-|Each volume will consist of fifty-two numbers,jof the Farmer will be glad to transact any busi- 
ern brethren, it is not less so to the naviga-|a title page and an index—and numerous EN-|ness they may have in Baltimore, or to return 
tion of the northern states. GRAVINGS to represent new Implements, andjtheir good offices in any other way in his power, 
approved Systems of Husbandry. 

“PER WA RWB Ik, Each number gives a true and accurate state- Present Prices of Country Produce in this Market. 
ment of the then eelling pfrrices of country pro-|_ Actual sales of Wurar—Rxp, per bushel $1 to $1 2 
BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, APRIL 21, 1820. duce, live stock, and all the principle articles nhaggr do. $15 to $ 1 10—Cors, white, 47 to 50 cts.— 
= - : rz, 56 cts.—Fiocr, from the wagons, $4 75.—Wuis. 

=i i aad: 4 brought for sale in the Baltimore market. nv, from do. $1 CctsBl ton, $17—S , 
OF The Revolution in Spain is effected—The con- Terms of subscription $4 per annum to be -— ee ae ee pragy hy do, 
stitution of the Cortes of 1812 is established, and aj, .,. P Ae : 510—E. Shore Oats, 38 to 40 cts.—London Wurr, 
general amnesty proclaimed—the Prisons of the Inqui- haid in advance. But for the sum of Five Dol-|Leap, $4 25— Amer can do, $3 75—Boiled O11, $1 37! 

sition are thrown open and their victims released. lars, the actual receipt of every number is gua-|FeaTurns, 50 to 624. 

rantced.—T hat is, when numbers fail to come to| Virginia Tonacce, thirteen hogsheads, new crop, 


NE FRUIT. Mewta : . : _|sold the present wee! for $6 50 to $6 75—Marylan( 
FINE. FRUITI hand, duplicates shall be sent until every num Tonacco, broad leaf, wagon, selling from $10 to $17— 


In proof that the climate and soil, in the neighbour-|her shall have been received “ 
hood of Baltimore, is well adapted to the growth of : . - Patuxent, no sales the auaes have heard of, $6 & $6 Si 
—_ ~ athet As the Editor takes the risk and cost of the|offered for good quality.—Worth Carolina Staples, Tan 
fine fruit, we are permitted to publish the following ex- : er ae rs : » =a, 
tract from a letter, from Benj. Voughan, Esquire, da-/l—should subscription money miscarry, he}$1 50—Tunerxtixe, soft $2 50 to $2 50—Srinis 
ted, Haliowell, Maine, May 10th, 1819, to Col. J. $,bolds himself, nevertheless, bound to furnish the|do. 33. cts—Prrem, $2 50— Pye ss a 
* . nae ‘ : 2 JORN, cts.—CoTrrTon, \ pland, cts.—W HITE Brans, 
Smith of this city. paper.—To those who may think the price of BO to 90 ots—Bsseusdins Pass, 4h-ete.—Poam, per bit 


“ T have the pleasure to inform, as the work/subscription too high, it may be remarked, that $12 to $15—Bacon, hog round, per lb. 9 to 10 cts.~ 
may not have reached you, that the 2nd part ofjon a comparison of their actual contents, one Larp, 10 to 11 cts. 
the 3rd Vol. of the transactions of the Horticul-jpage of the American Farmer, will be found] The prices of marketing, same as last report. 
ture Society of London, published in the pre-jto contain as much as four pages of the “ Me-| — ; 
sent year, has in it the following paragraph, at}moins oF THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF PuHI- The exe: ence of this kind of Plough, consists in the 
page 120. “ At this meeting, (Dec. 12th, 1817,)iLapEeLpnia,” and the four*volumes of that pa- ee a _ eg ieee Mg Sasa 
a large afifile, raised in the garden of Mr. Smith,triotic, and exceedingly valuable work, sell for co much so, as in feces d instances to ey 
near the city of Baltimore, in America, was$i2.—Of the gqucality of its contents the Edi-lone third difference in the draught; and the hinde; 
exhibited ; it had been recently imported, (witl/tor of the Farmer could not speak with proprie-jpart gradually inclining to the right, turns the furrow 
others) into Liverpool, by Capt. George Hob-ity, if it did not so happen, that Ae has little oc-/completely over; and the handles being long, gives the f 
son, of the Belvidera of Baltimore; who sent!casion and less leisure to write for it. His oe ae power in working through hard an( i: 
it to Sir Joseph Banks, by whom it was pre-jagency consists, chiefly, in collecting and ar- diate tenerna rd 
sented to the Society. This apple, of whichlranging the materials. If, however, proof were 
an engraving accompanies this account, weigh-jrequired of its tendency to promote improve- 
ed 1 lb. 73 oz. it measured in circumference}/ments in every branch of rural economy, by 
1 foot 23 inches, and in height as it stood, wasjthose who may never have seen the work, it 
four inches; it proved very good, though over|would be sufficient to make reference to the 
vipe ; it was very close at the core, and if alfirst volume, where it will be seen that it con- 
good bearer, will deserve general cultivation.jtains essays on every department of Husbandry, 
The drawing is coloured, and very interesting.—/from the pens and under the proper names of 
In the lists of presents to the Society, given at|those eminent citizens in the dilferent states, who 
the close of part Ist of this volume, we alsolare most distinguished in the annals of agricul- 
read, that Wm. Bullock, Esq. F L.S. gave ajture and other sciences. 
mode] of the Baltimore apple in wax !” All gentlemen who feel an interest in the cir- 
Nors.—The apple here spoken of, grew on the farmjculation of a Journal devoted to these objects, 
of Robert Smith, Esq. where we are authorized to stateand conducted on this plan, are requested to 
cuttings may be had for grafting. transmit the names of subscribers—but gp in 


‘ : %\ \adl cases the money must be remitied before the 
To the euvehans <a Ve afier can be sent. It will, however, be return- 
tHE AMERICA! Nr at pyre ed in any case, where the subscriber, on a view 


The first number of the AMERICAN FAR-\of the paper, not being satisfied, may think 
MER was issued on the 2d of April, 1819. It oner to return it to the Editor within three 
may now be announced as an established Na-) oy. 

TionaL Wong, adopted to all the varieties off 41) allowance of ten per cent. will be made, 
our climate, since many of the most eminent), claizsed, on all monies received for, and 
citizens in all the States, contribute by their! mitted tothe Editor. 

patronage and their pens, to its circulation and) 4 few of the first veleme, either in sheets o¢ 
its usefulness. Every subscriber, therefore, 461) bound, with a copious Index, remain on 
plough what soil or breathe in what latitude he}, 44 for sale. 

may, will find in the Farmer, essays detailing! NJ otes of the Banks of North and South Caro- 
5 5 ands and conveying information suited ‘Olina, Georgia and Virginia, generally, will be 
his particular condition and —- , received at par. From subscribers residing in 

To make known all discoveries in the SCIENCE} he states of Ohio and Kentucky, notes of the 
and alt improvements 2 oe of AGRI- Bank of Chilicothe will be received at par, and 
CULTURE and DOMESTIC ECONOMY— from such subscribers the notes of all other 
and to develope the means of INI ERNAL IM- banks, which can be. dis Salt hint die 
PROVEMENTS generally, constitute the chief|-ount of not more than ten per cent. The Editor has seen this plough at work, which » 


objects to which the AMERICAN F ARMER gc All communications to be addressed tojmade and sold by Robert Sinclair, in Pratt Strett 
is devoted. It takes no concern or interest Ip For ease, beauty and execution, it is certainly equal 


party politics, nor in the transient occurrences JOHN S. SKINNER, any he ever saw. 
of the day. Baltimore. A A EL RE of CIOS eS 


The Farmer is published, weekly, on a sheet’ 4fril 3, 1821. PUBLISHED BY JOHN S. SKINNER. 
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